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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. noon, he was induced to go with us. And al- beat and cold, outwardly. For the distinction 
though the testimony touched hard upon his as certainly and as naturally exists in the in- 
sentiments, and his manner of preaching, as ward as in the outward state of things. And 
giptions, payments and business communications, received by One not believing in immediate and divine in- where the eye is kept single to the light, so 
JOHN 8. STOKES, |spiration, and other incongruities incompati- as to become full of light, having no part dark, 

jt yo. 116 NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP stairs, {ble with,Christian faith, as we were after- the difference is as clearly ascertained in the 
PHILADELPHIA. wards told, and many of those who had been inward as the outward. But in the wavering 

Articles designed for insertion to be addressed to his hearers present, he seemed very friendly mind there is confusion, and the liability of 
JOSEPH WALTON, _— and respectful and invited us to call on him taking human imagination for divine revela- 
MoorrstowN, Buriineton Co., N. J. again whenever we should come that way. tion, and in that state they put light for dark- 

It was a day of unspeakable favor, and with ness and darkness for light; and there is no 
a peaceful heart returned to Vassalboro’. soul more self-confident than that which is so 
15th. Crossed the Kennebeck river, rode’ misled as to mistake the imaginations of the 

. at ' to Sidney and attended an appointed meeting, creature, for the immediate impulses and mo- 
Memoirs of Micajah Collins. where we had very close searching service,|tions of the Holy Spirit. Such a state of 
(Continued from page 193.) especially respecting the ministry. mind is too presumptuous for true humility 

1817, 9th month 7th. A season ofenlarge-| 16th. We rode to Harlem and attended |readily to assume. 
nent in gospel authority in their First-day their Monthly Meeting. Closely engaged on | 25th. Went to the East Pond mid-week 
meting at Durham, and, it is believed, the the love of the world and a nominal profession meeting. Another season of deep investiga- 
ewoning virtue of Divine grace accompanied of religion. It was a deep heart-searching ‘tion. The disposition to find fault, and to 
heexercise to the edification of many minds.'season, under which many minds, it is not|magnify the failings one of another, and to 
Dined, and in the afternoon, in company with doubted, were solemnized. depreciate and conceal their own failings, was 
livers friends, went to a place called the} 18th. Another solemn season at Sydney |a subject of public exercise; and it was re- 
Southwest Bend in the Androscoggin river, Monthly Meeting held at Fairfield. Dined at; commended tothem to mend their own faults 
and attended a meeting. It was large, and Abel Hoxie’s, and went to Obed Paddock’s, |and to do away their own failings, rather than 
the everlasting truth was declared and de- where we had a heart-tendering opportunity |to search out and magnify tbe failings and 
monstrated among them in its own authority. in the family, and another with his sick wife,| weaknesses of their neighbors. All were re- 
Many minds were reached, and freely con- who, for about twenty years bas been labor-|minded of their several duties as Christian 
feed their belief in what was there commu- ing under infirmities, and eight years since| professors. These two last méetings were 
nicated. Thanks to the Preserver of his peo- she bas been off the bed many minutes at a|favorable seasons; and very relieving to my 
ple, we left them in the flowings of that peace time. This visit was a season of strength to|mind, and productive of unspeakable strength 
whieh is the full reward of faithful obedience. my own mind. and divine consolation. 

%b. At a pretty full meeting appointed at| 19th. Attended a meeting held in the Pres-| Afternoon made a visit to, and had a most 
litehfeld. Much sympathy was both felt byterian meeting-house. The doctrines of|consoling opportunity with our dear ancient 
ud expressed for the poor, inwardly and out-|Truth were pretty clearly exemplified, and|friend Benjamin Worth. He has a soul alive 
vrdly. The minds of the people were gener- the meeting was to good satisfaction. to the Truth, and a mind green and fruitful 
ily affected and impressed with seriousness. 21st. Had a satisfactory time in their First-|in advanced age. 

lth. Had a season of close exercise in day meeting at Fairfax: and after a strength-| 30th. Had a blessed meeting held in a 
their Quarterly Meeting for Ministers and ening opportunity in the family where we|Methodist meeting-house, at what is called 
Eiders. lodged, went to Unity, and put up at the|Boardman’s Point, except some interruption 

llth; Much enlarged in the doctrines and house of a member of our Society, but his| given by a boisterous and declamatory person 
precepts of the Gospel in their Quarterly | wife is not, and seems rather in a wavering|who would pass for a preacher of the Gospel. 
eeting, to a large and mixed auditory, which ‘state: seeking to avail herself of some cover-|In the evening had considerable conversation 
ms a strengthening season. ling to shield herself from the power of the} with a man of religious character to edifica- 

lth. Extensively engaged in an appointed ‘cross. tion, who came to our lodgings to visit us. 
teeting at the East Pond, but not to that re-| 22nd. At an appointed meeting held ina| 10th month 2nd. Rode to Leeds and at- 
lef'as at some times. school-house—their usual meeting place ; the| tended their mid-week meeting to pretty good 
Mth. At their First-day meeting at the| emptiness of all mere forms and formalities in|satisfaction. Dined, and went to lodge with 
ier meeting-house: there was a large gath-| religious profession, without the vitaBenergy an amiable family, in a small cottage, where 
ming of people, towards whom the gospel of it, was clearly shown, and the truth set|we feel as if we could comfortably repose for 
ting was freely and largely opened ; and it|over all. Blessed be the name of Israel's God.| the night. 
“us a good meeting; and [ believe many| 24th. At their mid-week meeting at the} 3rd. Went to Monmouth, and attended an 
uinds were sensible of it. Dined, and after-|river meeting-house. Love and jealousy was|appointed meeting in the Methodist meeting- 
lon attended an appointed meeting at Wins-| the subject of communication, with an enlarge-|house. It was said to have been the first 
¥, held in the Presbyterian meeting-house.! ment on their different effects upon the hu-| Friends’ meeting ever held in that neighbor- 
our way to the meeting we called to see a man mind: how necessary for the well-being|hood. Many people of different professions 
Mest who had for some time before been em-!and harmony of society to inculcate and culti-|attended it, and were very sober, attentive 

yed by the people to preach at this place ;|vate the former, and to suppress and discard|and respectful; and the meeting was a good 

t for some cause they had hired him, for|the latter. The season was a solemn one:|one, much to the relief of my mind. Dined 
sum of $1000, to withdraw from the desk.| productive of considerable tenderness on the|at a Methodist minister’s, whose family ap- 
“6 complied with the bargain, as we were|minds of the people, and Truth gained the|peared tender. Afternoon called to see the wife 
iformed, but his feelings were so wounded | ascendency. If people would accustom them-|and children of one they call General Jobn 
yit, he had nearly resolved not to go into! selves to a close self-examination, with a hum-|Chandler, in his absence, and whose minds 
“ir meeting-house on any occasion. But’ ble disposition to bring their deeds to the light| appeared to have been tenderly wrought upon 
ving been at the Quarterly Meeting and at!of Christ, there would be no more difficulty 'in the meeting. 
meting with us again this morning, and our |in distinguishing between truth and error, in-| 4th. This afternoon was a time of training 
ling to see him before meeting this after-|wardly, than between light and darkness,|with the militia on the other side of the An- 
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droscoggin river; and while in the perform- 
ance of their exercises, when one party was 
firing upon another, to learn them more fully 
the destructive habits of war, one young man 
neglecting to draw the rod from his gun after 
loading it, shot it into the breast of his fellow 
man, and killed him on the spot. Itso affected 
the company as to put an end to their vain 
sport for this time, and it was said the young 
man who committed the act fainted, and was 
thrown into great distress and anxiety of 
mind; and probably it will be bard for him to 
rise out of it. Tus we see the borrible effects 
of military operations even in time of peace. 
9b. An exercising time we had in Dur- 
ham mid-week meeting on the subject of out- 
side religion. But the love of the world and 
the wisdom of man, bold people fast in bond- 
age; as Pharaoh and the task-mastersin Egypt 
held the Israelites, the seed of the promised 
inheritance, in bondage in that day, so is the 
seed of the everlasting inheritance, by the 
spirit of the world, held in bondage in this 
day. That which was the primary induce- 
ment for man to transgress in the beginning, 
remains to be inimical to his happiness. Seek- 
ing consolation in 
lates the Divine command and greatly inter- 
rupts man’s spiritual joys, and frustrates the 
designs of Divine Providence concerning him. 
Dined, and rode to Brunswick-falls and at- 
tended a meeting appointed for us there. It 
was an open time of free communication, and 
strengthening to the faith of many. 


(To be continued.) 


Travels in Mexico. 
(Continued from page 196.) 

In the wildernesses of Central America 
abound the ruins of magnificent cities of an 
age so remote that not even a tradition re- 
mains to tell who built them. Their size, 
the magnitude of the stones of which they 
are built, the architectural designs, the elabo- 
rate character of the carved stone work which 
they exhibit, indicate the existence of a high 
degree of civilization. Many of these ruins 
in Yucatan were described years ago by 
Stephens, who resided for some time in this 
country. There are probably others buried 
in the depths of the forests, which are known 
only to the Indian tribes of the interior. 

The most accessible of these ruins is that 
of Uxmal, about forty miles in a straight line 
from Merida, the present capital of the State ; 
and to this F. Ober made an excursion. On 
their way they stopped to refresh themselves 
at one of the large plantations, or haciendas, 
as they are termed. He says: 

“ We entered the great gate, and our driver 
stopped under a large tree in front of the 
house, and unhitched the mules, as though 
all belonged tous. This is one of the delights 
of travel in Yucatan: that any hacendado, or 
owner of a hacienda, makes you welcome to 
his hospitality ; there being no hotels in the 
country, this has become a necessity, to which 
they gracefully submit. We ascended the 
steps and were greeted by the mayor-domo, 
who showed us all over the house and ordered 
breakfast at once,—a charming repast, of 
tortillas, frijoles, eggs, oranges, and chocolate, 
with a jar of water in common. 

“This hacienda is a very large one, having 
thousands of acres planted in hemp, with 
great engines busily at work crushing the 
leaves and rasping the pulp. Great stone 
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corridors surround the house, and a broad| which is sixty feet long and twenty-seven feet 
alameda, or shaded walk, extends out to the|deep, divided into two rooms by a thick wall 
gardens, passing above the stables. Here a/The ceiling of each room is a triangular arch, 
score or more of women were drawing water |capped by flat blocks at a height of twenty. 
from two deep wells, reaching a cenote by an|three feet above the floor. The latter like 
endless chain of bark buckets running over a/the walls and the jambs of the doorways jg of 
large wheel. They were going and coming|smooth, faced stones, that may once have 
in endless procession, with large cantaros, or|been covered with cement.” 
jars, upon their bips. This water serves to} The building called the “ House of the Nang” 
irrigate the garden, full of orange trees, coffee, |forms a hollow square, enclosing a court two 
and coco plants. Without it, the plain about|hundred and fifty-eight feet long, and tio 
would be a waste; with it, it blossomed like| hundred and fourteen wide. 
an oasis, as it was. The lime-rock cropsup| “The entrance is on the southern gide 
every where, and about the orange trees brick |through a high arched gateway ten feet wide. 
walls have been built to retain the water.|There are no doors or windows Opening on 
Everywhere are high stone and arched gate-|the outside, though there are in all eighty-eight 
ways, and away on every side stretch broad|apartments opening upon the court. 
fields of hemp. Everybody seemed cbeerful,| The facades of this immense quadrangle 
busy, and modest. After we were made wel-/are ornamented, says Stephens, with the 
come the head servants came up and saluted jrichest and most intricate carving known in 
ach of us, ‘Buenos dias sefor!’ and about|the art of the builders of Uxmal. That por. 
twenty savage-looking fellows, who came in|tion forming the western boundary, at the 
with huge bales of grass strapped to their|left as one enters the court, is the most won. 
|heads, and with long machetes banging at their|derful of all; for its entire length ot 178 feet 
sides, left their loads and bade us good morn-|is covered by two colossal serpents, whose 
jing, bowing to us gracefully. There was alintertwined bodies enclose a puzzling variety 
clock-tower here, and a chapel with figures|of sculptured hieroglyphs.” 
‘in stone over the door; a fountain stood in| “ Ofthe sixty or seventy ruined cities seat. 
‘the centre of the yard, and orange trees in|tered throughout Yucatan, none offers points 
‘bloom, full of doves and warblers, shaded the|of greater interest than Uxmal. The ruing 
corridor. Outside the hacienda walls lay|of Copan, in Honduras, are distinguished for 
scattered curious elliptical huts, with stone/the number of idols and altars richly seul 
walls and thatched roofs, the homes of the|tured; those of Palenque, in the State of 
laborers.” Chiapas, for the profusion of stucco adornment, 
Uxmal is situated in a great plain, smooth |tablets, bas-reliefs, and statuary ; Uxmal, for 
hand level as the sea, with a range of bills|the richness of its sculptured facades, the 
The| magnitude of its buildings, and the chasteness 


icircling from northwest to southeast. 
|party first climbed an artificial mound or|and beauty of its statuary, judging from the 
few specimens found there. There was re 


|pyramid, one hundred and five feet in height, 
and ascended by a staircase seventy feet wide, |cently discovered at Uxmal, by the archeo- 
with steep and narrow steps. It was probably logist, Dr. Le Plongeon, in the summer of 1881, 
used as a place of sacrifices. The building|a beautiful statue, surpassing anything ever 
that forms the apex of the structure is rich|found among the ruins of Central America, 
in sculpture. From its summit a glorious) Fearing that, if made known to the gover 
panorama was spread out. West, directly;ment, it would share the fate of bis other 
below, was the “ House of the Nuns,” in its|discovery at Chichen, that of Chaacmol, be 
ruins beautiful beyond description ; south, the closed the aperture leading to it; and this 
principal building of the group, the “ House} fair conception of Indian art was again con 
of the Governor,” raised upon its immense] signed to the darkness in which it bas rested 
terraces, one of which also supported tbhe/for centuries.” 
“ House of the Turtles ;’ other mounds and| The allusion in the preceding paragraphis 
clusters of ruins circled from south to west, the! to a beautiful statute of “ Chaacmol, the Tiger 
remains of an extensive series of buildings ;/ King,” which was unearthed by Dr. Le Plo 
and beyond this city could be seen other ruins|geon at Chichen, in the midst of a dens 
reaching in a long line that could be traced |forest, eight metres below the surface. By 
miles away. almost superhuman exertions, the doctor 
The “House of the Governor,” or Royal/raised the great statue, which is over nine 
Palace, stands on the topmost of these terraces | feet in length, from its burial place, and tran 
of earth, once probably faced with stone, but| ported it to what he thought was a placed 
‘now crumbled and broken. The lowest ter-|safety. While be was absent on another & 
race is five hundred and seventy-five feet long ;| ploring expedition, bis precious discovery Wis 
the building on the top of the upper terrace |seized by the Mexican government and cartiél 
has a front of three hundred and twenty-two|to Mexico. 
feet. “The great uprising of the indigenous me 
| “Itis entirely of stone without ornament|had its origin in the period of independent, 
ito a height of about ten feet, where there is|in 1821, when Mexico separated from Spain. 
a wide cornice, above which the wall is a be-|In Yucatan, as in Mexico, the large land 
wildering maze of beautiful sculpture. The|proprietors were opposed to separation from 
‘roof was flat and once covered with cement,|the mother country, while the bulk of the 
‘in the opinion of certain travellers, but is now|population, who owned no property, We 
a miniature forest of the indigenous shrubs|in favor of it. The question later arose of a0 
and small trees of Yucatan,—a hanging-gurden|amalgamation with Mexico, which gave T# 
of Nature’s own formation, such as she covers|to two parties,—for and against. Both 
every object with, in a few years, in this}voked aid from the Indians,—the raza ind 
tropical portion of her domain. There are|gena,—and placed arms in their hands, 4 
three large doorways through the eastern|filled their ears with promises. After the 
wall, about eight feet square, giving entrance|struggle was over and the Mexicans expelled, 











into a series of apartments, the largest of|th2 Indians were dismissed to their homes™ 
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he eastern portion of the peninsula. All the 
mises made them were evaded, and so they 
yurned sullen and empty-handed—except 
at they kept the arms—and later used 

! 

«In 1846 local politics ran high between 
the provinces of Merida and Campeche, and 
hey came to blows. It was the Indians 

ortunity ; everywhere, in the east, there 
asa great uprising. The eastern coast was 
wept with fire and sword. Valladolid, a 
hity of 12,000 inhabitants, and Tekax, with 

4000, were completely abandoned ; and gradu- 
ily all northern, eastern, and southeastern 
Yucatan seemed to be returning to its primi- 
jive owners. The indigenous people ravaged 
the country, burning, pillaging, murdering, 
ytil the whites were panic-stricken and fled | 
towards the coast. The red men recollected 
the centuries of wrong they bad endured, and | 
rowed to wage against the white race a war 
of extermination. The Creole population of| 
Yucatan appealed for aid to the United States, | 
to Mexico, and to Spain. At last, Mexico, 
having concluded its war with the United 
Sates, sent succor, and very gradually the 
rbels—the sublevados—were driven back. 
But it was years before the country breathed 
of peace, and even now thousands of square 
miles are desolate, and hundreds of towns lie 
in rains.” 

“The country southwest of Yucatan, that 
portion of Guatemala west of the British 
colony of Belize, south of Campeche, and east 
of Chiapas and Tabasco, is an almost unex- 
plored region. Here the aboriginal Indians 
ram with all the freedom of their ancestors 
before Spanish dominion. Somewbere in this 
wild region, rumor says, is situated a “ mys- 
terious city” described by Stephens and More- 
let, said to have walls of silver which glisten 
so that they can be seen one hundred miles 
away, and to be still occupied by the descend- 
ants of its original builders. 
former races may be traced throughout all 
Southern Mexico, through Oaxaca, Chiapas, 
Tabasco, and Yucatan, until they culminate 
in the latter State in the wonderful structures 
that are the amazement of the present gene- 
mation; but all are silent cities,—all their in- 
habitants departed, hundreds, perhaps thous- 
ands, of years ago. 

“But here is said to be a veritable aboriginal 
tity, pot only preserving its own people, but 


the ancient race, who still worship in the 
temples of their fathers.” 
(To be continued.) 
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Incidents and Reflections.—No. 96. 


DIVINE INTERPOSITION. 

The following narrative furnishes an ex- 

ample of one of those remarkable coinci- 
dences, in which the Christian loves to recog- 
nize the guiding hand of his Heavenly Father. 
The person whose experience is here given 
was for many years a class-leader in a Metho- 
dist church of Philadelphia. In conversation| 
one day with a friend about God's dealings! 
with his children, and bow far we might ex-| 
pect the interposition of Divine Providence} 
in answer to prayer in the ordinary affairs of 
life, he related the following, with tears of joy 
rolling down his cheeks. 
“ After I had served out my time and had 
married, which was about thirty-five years 
ago, I moved with my little family to Wil-| 
mington, about 30 miles below Philadelphia, 
and opened a small jewelry store, which was 
my business, trusting in God to prosper me. 

“ But for several years business was dull, 
and frequently for weeks I would not take in 
enough to keep my family in bread. This 
state of things continued so long, that I began 
to be discouraged, and to look round for some 
way of escape, but none appeared to offer. 
To make my difficulties worse, if possible, a 
\very deep snow had fallen, and it was mid- 


| 
| 


coat of arms engraved on it. It had been 
owned by my last employer for some twenty 
years, and by me for several. No one ever 
asked its price; it was simply in the window 
for show. As the day began to dawn, I beard 
the creak of a wagon, and on looking out I 
perceived an old-fashioned gig drive up and 
stop; when a tall and venerable looking man, 
whose locks were almost as white as the snow 
that lay on the ground, stepped down, and 
after looking in my window for a moment, 
entered the store, and immediately asked the 
price of the silver-set in the window. I told 
him, with a faltering voice, $500. He asked 
me with a benevolent look, if I had a box that 
would bold it ; on my answering in the affirma- 
tive, he told me he would take it. In a few 
minutes it was safely boxed and put into his 
gig, the money in gold paid down, and he 
with a smile drove off. No one was ever able 
to tell whence he came or whither he went; 
nor have I been able to tell to this day. Suf: 
fice it to say, I procured a good horse, mounted 
him, and a few minutes before three o’clock 
was in Philadelphia, paid my notes, and re- 
turned to my family the next day, ‘strong in 
faith, giving glory to God.’” 

This interesting occurrence, which hap- 
pened many years ago, reminds me of one 
somewhat similar, which was related in my 
hearing by a valuable friend within a few 
months. At one time he chanced to be walk- 
ing in the outskirts of Camden, N. Jersey, 
and fell into conversation with a man there 





| winter, and with the exception of a watch or 
\two to repair, I had taken in nothing for 
\several days. The wants of myselfand family 
were pressing upon me, and two notes were 
coming due in Philadelphia in a few days, for 
over $400. .1 was almost beside myself. 

“I tried to borrow of my friends; but those 
who would gladly bave assisted me, were, in 
consequence of the stringency of the times, 


The ruins of|unable to do so. I then tried to get the notes 


renewed, but this was positively refused ; so 
that apparently my little all in a few days 
would be sold out by the sheriff. 

“In this emergency, I resolved to lay my 
case before the Lord. This was on Friday; 
the next Monday the payment fell due, and 
my creditors told me plainly, if they were not 
paid, they would immediately proceed against 
me. Under these discouraging circumstances, 
I arose very early in the morning, and lock- 


. 





retaining all the ancient customs and rites of 
their progenitors. 

“This is a region more worthy of investi- 
gation than the heart of Africa. To find the 
key to lost arts and manufactures, to find a 
people still preserving the rites of sacrifice,— 
this were enough to incite hundreds to ex- 
ploration. 

“Unfortunately, those who go in never 
return! It is easy enough, apparently, to 
penetrate to that city, but no one who has 
once been there has ever been known to reach 
the coast again.” 

_ The evidence that such a city still remains 
is by no means sufficient to satisfy an inquirer 
of the truth of the rumors respecting it. It 
8 indeed very improbable that any of the 
tribes inhabiting those regions retain the 
culture and civilization that must bave been 
possessed by those who built these wonderful 


Tuins. Yet Stephens, the explorer, thinks it It was now nearly daylight. I would here 
Possible that “within this secluded region|state that in my window there hung a show- 
May exist at this day, unknown to white men, |set, an antiquated set of silver ware, of Eng- 
a living aboriginal city, occupied by relics ofllish make, very heavy, having the English) arguing on religious subjects. One of bis chil- 


ing the door of my room, commenced to pray. 
All day I staid there; now reading some en- 
couraging chapter in God’s blessed book, and 


then earnestly pressing my case at the throne} 


of Grace. In the twilight of the evening I 
received what I believed to be a clear evi- 
dence that the Lord had heard my prayer, 
and that deliverance was at hand. [I left the 
room happy. Frequently on [the two suc- 
ceeding days] would my mind turn to my 
approaching difficulties ; but if I attempted to 
pray about it, thé-same evidence would be 
renewed, that deliverance was at band. 

“On Monday morning I arose three hours 
before day ; it had been snowing, and every- 
thing outward was dreary. I fell on my knees 
and attempted to lay my case before the Lord 
again, when the evidence was again renewed, 
deliverance is at hand. I went to my store, 
made a fire, and sat down behind the counter. 





who kept a small grocery or provision store. 
| The conversation assumed a somewhat serious 
tone, and the grocer narrated to my friend an 
incident of his early life. He was then very 
|poor, and endeavoring to support his small 
\family by teaching a few scholars at Berlin, 
N. J. His income was small, and it was with 
much difficulty that be could meet his neces- 
‘sary expenses. One day there was a vendue 
,in the neighborhood, at which he was present. 
\A horse was offered for sale on which few 
seemed disposed to bid. Tempted by the low 
price at which the animal could be bought, 
and by the long credit offered by the auc- 
tioneer ; and having little doubt of being able 
soon to sell at an advance, and thus make 
‘some profit by the transaction, he bid $30 and 
(became its owner. He found a purchaser, as 
he had anticipated at a considerably higher 
sum, and might have done well pecuniarily, 
only that the man to whom he sold failed to 
| pay and it was all lost. 

When the time approached for the pay- 
mentof his note to the auctioneer, he wasshort 
about $10, which he seemed entirely unable 
to raise, and in his humble way of business 
was as much perplexed as many a man would 
be to procure one thousand times that amount. 
He was greatly disturbed and distressed at 
his situation, and often pondered it over, but 
without seeing any source of relief. Finally, 
he felt ability to pour forth his needs in the 
ears of that Heavenly Helper who regards 
the cries of bis distressed children. This 
brought to his mind a sweet feeling of com- 
posure and relief. He knew not how the debt 
would be paid, but this no longer distressed 
him. 

Shortly after this, perhaps the same day, 
he heard the sound of wheels passing over a 
small bridge near his house, and looking out, 
saw that it was one of bis neighbors, a man 
of infidel principles who was very fond of 
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dren was among the scholars of our friend’s| 
little school; and a shade of fear crossed the 
teacher’s mind lest the visit might be to find 
some fault respecting the cbild’s progress. 
On coming up the visitor addressed him about 
as follows: 

“ Well, P , bow are you getting along?” 

“Oh, tolerably well, I guess.” 

“Here, take this,’—handing him an en- 
velope which contained $10—the sum be was 
in need of. 

“Why! you don’t owe me this money.” 

“That's all right, put it in your pocket,” 

and then be rode away. 
' Some time after, as the same parties were 
conversing, P asked his benefactor how 
he came to give him that money in the time 
of his distress, for he knew nothing of his 
peculiar need. The man replied that be bad 
been to Philadelpbia to collect some divi- 
dends, and as he was riding along thinking 
of how differently persons were situated as 
to money matters, he remembered the poor 
teacher who had but little, and the thought 
came into bis mind to give bim $10, and so 
he did. J. W. 








For * The Friend.” 
“Strive to Enter In.” 

The following extract from a private letter 
is published, with a hope that it may prove 
profitable to some in reminding them that a 
merely moral and outwardly consistent life is 
not all that is required of the Christian ; but 
that be must be engaged in working out his 
salvation through Divine power and help. 


——_— 


“The account I bave sent [of a friend de- 
ceased], I think rather a solemn warning to 
some of us that have made a profession of re- 
ligion all our lives; and reminds us that, al. 
though of ourselves we can do notbing, yet 
there is, through divine assistance, a great 
deal for the poor creature todo. The great 
apostle Paul said, of himself be could do noth- 
ing, yet he could do all things through Christ 
who strengthened him; and this strength we 
are promised, if we ask, and ask aright. We 
must ask, in order to receive; seek, if we ex- 
pect to find; wrestle and co-work with the 
Spirit of truth in our own hearts, if ever we 
are enabled to overcome the many weak- 
nesses and manifold infirmities that our fallen 
and corrupt natures are prone to; if ever we 
are enabled to put off the old man with his 
deeds, and to put on the new man which after 
God is created in righteousness and true holi- 
ness. This is what I think our aged friend 
felt be bad failed sufficiently to do during a 
long life ; but I humbly trust his prayers were 
heard by Him who bas declared, ‘ He that 
cometh unto me I will in no wise cast out.’” 

: “~ 

We can see, and we can know, and we can 
do the things of this world by the spirit of 
man that is in us, and which God has given 
us for that purpose. But the things of God, 
and of the world to come we cannot see, nor 
know, nor do, only by the spirit of God that 
comes down from Him out of Heaven. 


rr ooo 


The same merciful Saviour that was once 
personally with the children of men, healing 
the sick, opening the eyes of the blind, raising 
the dead to life, &c., is still spiritually with 
us ; and is still willing and able by bis almighty 
power to heal us of our many spiritual ma- 
ladies. 
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Selected. 
GOD'S CARE. 
BY ALICE C. JENNINGS. 
Not a brooklet floweth 
Onward to the sea, 
Not a sunbeam gloweth 
On its bosom free, 
Not a seed unfoldeth 
To the glorious air, 
But our Father holdeth 
It within his care. 


Not a floweret fadeth, 
Not a star grows dim, 
Not a cloud o’ershadeth, 
But ’tis marked by Him. 
Dream not that thy gladness 
God doth fail to see; 
Think not in thy sadness 
He forgetteth thee. 


Not a tie is broken, 
Not a hope laid low, 
Not a farewell spoken, 
But our God doth know. 
Every hair is numbered, 
Every tear is weighed 
In the changeless balance 
Wisest love has made. 


Power eternal resteth 
In his changeless hand ; 
Love immortal hasteth 
Swift at his command. 
Faith can firmly trust him 
In the darkest hour, 
For the key she holdeth 
To his love and power. 


~- 


Selected. 
WHAT’S THE USE OF GRUMBLING? 


Suppose, my little baby, 

Your doll should break her head, 
Could you make it whole by crying 
Till your eyes and nose are red? 

And wouldn’t it be pleasanter 
To treat it as a joke, 

And say you're glad “’twas Dolly’s, 
And not your head that’s broke?” 


Suppose you’re dressed for walking, 
And the rain comes pouring down, 
Will it clear off any sooner 
Because you scold and frown? 
And wouldn’t it be nicer 
For you to smile than pout, 
And so make sunshine in the house 
When there is none without? 


Suppose your task, my little man, 
Is very hard to get, 
Will it make it any easier 
For you to sit and fret? 
And wouldn’t it be wiser 
Than waiting like a dunce, 
To get to work in earnest, 
And learn the thing at once? 


Suppose that some boys have a horse, 
And some a coach and pair, 

Will it tire you less while walking 
To say, “It isn’t fair ?” 

And wouldn’t it be nobler 
To keep your temper sweet, 

And in your heart be thankful 
You can walk upon your feet ? 


And suppose the world don’t please you, 
Nor the way some people do, 
Do you think the whole creation 
Will be altered just for you? 
And isn’t it, my boy or girl, 
The wisest, bravest plan, 
Whatever comes or doesn’t come, 
To do the best you can? 
ps eae 
All thoughts of ill, all evil deeds 
That have their root in thoughts of ill, 
Whatever hinders or impedes 
The action of the nobler will,— 
All these must first be trampled down 
Beneath our feet, if we would gain, 
In the bright fields of fair renown, 
The right of eminent domain. 


H. W. Longfellow. 








For “ The Friend,” 
Jottings —No. 5. 
WANTED PRACTICAL WORKERS, 

That there is a call for efficient workers jn 
almost every avocation of life, is no doubt 
felt by every one whose engagements give 
them opportunities for varied observation, 
Skilled workmen are scarce, well balanced 
managers difficult to procure, benevolent 
movements lag for want of earnest he} 
and religious life is low through indifferengg 
or ill directed zeal. 

The end of education is aptly defined as, 
“for the purpose of complete living,” and 
society will be solidly educated when thig is 
reached in physical, intellectual, and religious 
life. 

During the past generation great cha 
have been made in the methods of educatin 
the youth, but a question occasionally arises 
in some minds whether the youth are better 
able to cope with the problems of life ing 
practical way now than formerly. 

If this doubt is well founded, it may be 
asked whether the apparent failure of the 
new systems are due to inherent defects, or 
to a falling off in domestic training in the 
homes, which prevented the new methods of 
teaching from having the same field and op 
portunities as the old. 

It may not be safe to advance a very 
itive opinion on the nice points involve 
these matters, but most will agree that 5 

























































































child allowed by its parents to grow. up with 
an untrained body for work, and an untrained 
mind for thinking, will not succeed as well 
under any system of schooling, or be as well 
fitted for real usefulness after school days, as 
one who bas been practically trained in these 
respects. 

That the general home training is felt to be 
insufficient is evident because “Industrial 
training” as a department of school education 
is being brought to the front by the educators 
of the land with high hopes of its usefulness. 
If introduced, it will no doubt serve a good 
purpose in teaching the habit of working— 
the patient persevering employment of the 
body, and the thoughtful improving occups- 
tion of the mind; but care should be observed 
that it does not serve as a waiver of domestie 
responsibility or as a substitute for an ap 
prenticeship to future callings. 

Slow changes in the habits and modes 
living of a people may eventually develop 
great changes in their characteristics. 
~ The comforts and luxuries of life are much 
more general now than formerly, among the 
middle and upper classes. These should be 
used as facilities for greater labor in the work 
of the day. Many are strengthened and aided 
in their labors by the comforts of life within 
their reach, and some of the hardest worker 
in the professions and other callings are sur 
rounded with luxuries, but it is not always 
or even generally so, and the luxuries of life 
are often benumbing, and not incentives ® 
labor. 

There is also a marked increase in the 
amount of recreation deemed indispensable. 
Recreation is necessary and change of scene 
improving, but a system which devises a 
excursion for every holiday, will not promote 
the babit of domestic work ; and a disinclinatio 
for work is often followed by a want of appli- 
cation for useful thinking. 

Children brought up on farms are mor 
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————— 
gvorably situated than city children for learn-| ; For *‘ The Friend.” | He conferred with Governor Parker as to 
ing tO work, because as a rule, there are Samuel Allinson and the New Jersey Reform | whom he should appoint on the Commission, 
frequent occasions in which their labors are School. jand the Governor appointed George tr. Cobb, 
gsential to the family comfort, and hence the A memorial of Samuel Allinson read before! + hineas B. Kennedy and Samuel Allinson, 
ater need of care on this point in city life.! the New Jersey Historical Society, by Jobn|_. The Committee visited the reform institu- 
A child properly trained to work, unless) F. Hageman, and printed in pamphlet form, | tions of New York, Rhode Island, Massachu- 
paturally indolent, grows into a love and contains an interesting account of the wise setts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania and Obio, 
enjoyment of work ; with this comes observa-| and patient efforts by which this worthy and and examined the plans and details of the 
on, and with observation and practical think-| honevolent man succeeded in establishing the |Several classes of prisons and reformatories; 
ing, comes aptness, and itis the steady and the) peform Schools near Jamesburg and Trenton 204d also studied the history and workings 
apt, that are sent for when practical helpers|i, New Jersey. jot similar institutions in England, France and 
Germany. The result of their labors during 
Too often children are kept expensively| “In the year 1863, Samuel Allinson was a|the year was embodied in an able and inter- 
jressed and as a consequence kept out of, member of the Grand Jury of Mercer County; esting report to the Governor, signed by the 
york which might otherwise be suitably|and at his suggestion that body made a visit Committee, but understood to have been 
gcomplished. Sometimes they are allowed of inspection to the somewhat notorious Mer- drawn byS. Allinson. That report was printed 
to grow up in such false ideas of propriety cer County jail. This visit disclosed what an as an official State document, and was widely 
gbich they carry into mature life, that they|insecure, ill-adapted and miserable prison it read, and its influence felt throughout the 
will often take more labor to avoid the ap-| was, in which there was little or no distine- State. 
parance of labor, than they would spend in|tion of sex or guilt, and no discrimination | 
secomplishing it. between convicted felons, and those who were enced by the indefatigable labors, I dare say 
Foolish ideas will induce some young persons,| detained for indictment, or as witnesses for pre-eminently, of Samuel Allinson, adopted 
and some not young, to find a person tocarry|the State. It impressed the inquest as a the report, and passed an act entitled ‘An 
sbundle through tbe street, when it would|sbameful burlesque of punitive justice—as a Act toestablisb and organize the State Reform 
take less trouble to carry it themselves; to|disgraceful public nuisance; and the grand School for Juvenile Offenders,’ requiring it 
others the pleasure and the service of helping] jurors presented the said jail to the Court and to be a farm school, and admitting boys be- 
some poor man, Woman or child witha barrow | the County as a nuisance. That presentment tween the ages of eight and sixteen years. 
over a difficult place, or giving a beavy bun-| was inspired and drawn by Samuel Allinson, | 
dea skilful swing on bead or back, or lending} and from that time he never ceased to agitate 
a friendly shoulder to the stalled team, are|jail and prison reform, and he began to make 


In 1866, the legislature, educated and influ- 





That is the present excellent institution 
known as the ‘State Reform School for Boys,’ 


° . } 
denied, through fear that some looker-on 
should see them and doubt the amount of 


the subject of crime and criminals, especially 
the condition of youthful offenders, who were 


at Jamesburg, of which Samuel Allinson was 
a Trustee from its organization till bis death. 


He also held the offices of Secretary and 


their dignity. A dignity which is supported|left without instruction or care by parents Treasurer of the Board, at different times. 
at the expense of general usefulness, canjor by the State, a matter of study, and his He watched and fostered it with unflagging 
safely be dispensed with. life work. |devotion. Six successive Governors honored 
With the habit of working should come the} In 1864, having enlisted the sympathy of bim with their confidence, and kept him on 
training of the judgment. “To judge wisely|two Quaker friends, he took them with him its watcb-tower; and out of a pure love for 
and well take both labor and time.” “When|on a visit to the Essex County Jail, expecting the humanity that is enshrined within it, be 
men attain a true conception of the knowl-|to find connected witb it, a “Reform School” consented, at no little self-sacrifice to devote 
edge, thought, and wisdom, that are required|for boys, but they found the institution in|his years to its guardianship and perpetuity. 
toform wise opinions or draw correct conclu-| bad condition—the adult and juvenile offend-| A twin sister of the Reform School for Boys, 
sions upon even ordinary subjects, they willjers, dirty and all mixed in together, with|which also stands as a monument of S. Allin- 
bein less haste to proclaim their ignorance) little or no reformatory provision made. He/son’s philanthrophy, is the “State Industrial 
by forming rash judgments; and when they|immediately sought Gov. Parker, who, al- School for Girls,’ which was established by 
realize the importance of bringing energy,|though his message was in the hands of the an act of thelegislature, 1871. Thisinstitution 
patience, and self abnegation to the task, they| printer, promised that be would insert in it did not appeal quite so strongly to the publie 
will become better fitted to bear the respon-|a clause as requested, calling attention of the|sense of need as the school for boys; and it 
sibilities that life requires at their hands.” |legislature to the subject of reform in jails} probably never would have been established 
Too many in life jump at their conclusions|and prisons. He sought interviews with)if the other had not preceded it; S. Allinson 
first, then seek facts to support them; they|members of the legislature, and had tbat por-| was President and member of the Board of 
should be trained to observe the facts first,|tion of the message referred to a committee} Managers of this school from its organization 
and let the conclusions work themselves out) acceptable to him. in 1871 till bis death.” 
slowly, and then the chances are that they| During that session of the legislature he . - L 
can be depended on more surely. “| was in almost constant attendance upon that| The success which attended Samuel Allin- 
In the pursuit of business, of whatever kind,| body, interviewing and corresponding with son's efforts - these labors —— largely perme 
whether large or small, the habit of working| its members and other leading men of the|'° the confidence in his integrity and useful- 
and the habit of thinking are essential; there| State, with a view of gaining their favorable ness, with which he inspired those witb whom 
must be industry, there must be watching] consideration towards his philanthropic plans. | be came in contact. It was felt by men of 
forthe weak points that need strengthening,| And though some of his letters were never all political parties, that his efforts were not 
the points that waste more than they increase,| answered and some of his appeals were treated intended to promote his own interests, but 
the avenues that must be developed, and|with indifference, he never despaired, but the good of the community. 
Without these habits there should be little|}|sometimes was a little disheartened. aaa 
business assumed. The committee, to whom that portion of| John Woolman in an epistle to Friends 
In all the fields of labor presented by social| the Governor's Message had been referred,| wrote: “ A trust is committed to us, a great 
life—in civil, benevolent, and to a certain ex-|asked him to write a report and resolution and weighty trust, to which our diligent at- 
tent in religious work,— there is a loud call for|on the subject, which he did for them, and|tention is necessary. Wherever the active 
practical workers, and for this there must be|they were adopted by both the Senate and members of this visible gathered church use 
practical training, and it should begin in the|the Assembly by a unanimous vote. themselves to that which is contrary to the 
homes, The resolution authorized the Governor to| purity of our principles, it appears to be a 
‘appoint three Commissioners, whose duty it| br -ach of this trust, and one step back toward 
: Nearly everything in the true church has|shall be carefully to inquire into the character] the wilderness, one step towards undoing 
its counterfeit in the false. But we have aland influences of institutions in other States, what God in infinite love hath done through 
hore sure word of prophecy than even the designed for the reformation of criminals or his faithful servants ina work of several ages, 
Bible, the prophetic Word, from whence the| vagrant youth, and from their experience to|and like laying the foundation for future suf- 
ible came; and which is nigh us in the|collate a system of reform, which they sball|ferings. 
heart, and is a discerner of the thoughts and|deem best adapted to the wants of New Jer- 
intents of the heart. By it alone we can know/|sey.’ 
the false from the true. 
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We cannot serve two masters, nor become 
This was what Samuel Allinson desired.|heirs of two kingdoms. 
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Charles Lamb’s Testimony.—The author of 
the “Essays of Elia,” thus writes from bis 
own experience: “The waters have gone 
over me, but out of the black depths, could | 
be heard, 1 would cry out to all those who 
have set a foot in the perilous flood. Could 
the youth to whom the flavor of the first wine 
is delicious as the opening scenes of life, or the 
entering upon some newly-discovered para- 
dise, look into my desolation, and be made to 
understand what a dreary thing it is when be 
shall feel himself going down a precipice with 
open eyes and passive will—to see all godli- 
ness emptied out of him, and yet not be able 
to forget a time it was otherwise—to bear 
about the piteous spectacle of his own ruin ; 
could be see my feverish eye, feverish witb 
last night’s drinking, and feverish looking 
for to night’s repetition of the folly; could 
he but feel the body of death out.of which I 
cry hourly with feebler outcry to be delivered, 
it were enough to make him dash the spark- 
ling beverage to the earth, in all the pride 
of its mantling temptation.” 


a 


Sure I am (says John Crook) none can be 
so weary, but Ile takes care of them; nor 
none so nigh fainting, but He puts his arm 
under their heads, nor none can be so beset 
with enemies on every side but He will arise 
and scatter, because they are his own, and 
his life is the price of their redemption, and 
his blood of their ransom. When they feel 
nothing stirring after Him, He yearns after 
them ; so tender is the good Shepherd of his 
flock! I can tell, for | was as one that once 
went astray and wandered upon the barren 
mountains. 


——__ +> 


Natural History, Science, &c. 


The Cohune-palm of Honduras.—This palm 
(Attalea cohune) is one of the noblest members 
of the palm family. Before it has formed a 
stem, it bas a magnificent spread with its 
large pinnate leaves, sometimes covering an 
area fully a hundred feet in diameter. In the 
neighborhood of Tiger Run, near the public 
road, where there was an open sheltered spot, 
a frond of this palm was estimated to be 60 
feet long and 8 feet in breadth. 
stem formed the fronds 
smaller. 

The cohune bears a nut growing in large 
bunches, and produced annually, some 23 feet 


is become much 


long, hanging down from near the bases of 


the leaves like huge clusters of grapes—re- 
minding one of the old representations of the 
ponderous clusters from the Promised Land, 
carried by the Hebrew spies. The seeds yield 
a valuable oil.— Morris’ Honduras. 

Sisal Hemp.—This fibre which is largely 
used in some parts of the United States for 
the cheaper forms of upholstering, is obtained 
from the leaves of the Agave irtli, a plant al- 
lied to the American aloe, which grows in 
Yucatan and other parts of Central America. 
The plantis easily propagated by root-suckers. 
These take about five or six years to mature, 
and after that period the leaves may be cut 
twice a year for twenty years, each cutting 
yielding about fifteen leaves per plant. The 
preparation of the sisal is accomplished by a 
simple machine which removes the pulp and 
cleans the fibre. It is then simply dried in 
the sun and baled for shipment. 

Explosions in Coal-mines.—Some careful ex- 
periments have recently been made in Ger- 


After the} 


many as to the effect of coal-dust in increas- 
ing the liability toexplosions. A gallery was 
selected, one end of which was left open, and 
loaded cannons discharged under different 
conditions. When the gallery was clear and 
free from fire-damp, the flame from the dis- 
charge was about 13 feet long. When coal- 
dust was spread along the floor, the flame ran 
rapidly through the whole length and even 
beyond. And where a portion of the gallery 
was filled with fire-damp, and the dust also 
was present, there was a violent explosion. 
The experiments show that the danger of fire 
and explosion is much increased by the dust. 

Great Rivers.—The Darling with its tribu- 
tary, the Murray river of Australia, is said to 
be the third in rank among the great navi- 
gable rivers of the globe. The navigablelength 
of the Amazon and of the Missouri river are 
stated to be each 2500 miles, and of the Dar- 
ling 2345. But it is only during favorable 
stages of the water that boats can ascend the 
Australian stream to such a distance from its 
mouth. 

The Minute Fauna of Fairmount Reservoir, 


Philadelphian—An occasion was afforded a} 


few days since, when the accidental breaking 
of a valve necessitated the drawing off of the 
water from the Fairmount reservoirs, to ex- 
amine the minute fauna that are found there- 
in. These reservoirs are divided by perpen- 
dicular walls, eight or ten feet in beight, and, 
unfortunately, facilities were not at hand in 
the shape of ladders, planks, &c., to make a 
minute examination of them. From the mar- 
gin, however, could be seen at many places 
patches of the sponges, Spongilla fragilis and 
Meyenia fluviatilis, while the cages over the 
outlet pipes, and, more strikingly, the walls 
surrounding the main outlet at the southeast 
corner, were thickly encrusted with Meyenia 
Leidyi. The last-named sponge is very com- 
pact and little liable to crumble during the 
winter season, so that it is probable that the 
large masses, some of them nearly an inch in 
thickness, and a foot or two in diameter, re- 
present the agezregation of several years. In 
a few places, at the base of the walls, the pale 
igreen branches of Spongilla lacustris could be 
seen, and occasionally, to the speaker's sur- 
prise, slender waving processes of the same 
species, totally colorless, could be seen reach- 
ing up through the mud in little groups upon 
the bottom. Ie was surprised, because he 
‘had always held that it was impossible for 
sponges to live upon a muddy bottom, and 
theoretic reasoning would still suggest that 
probably only this species, which can thus 
hold itself up out of the suffocating silt, can 
‘survive the constant deposition of silicious 
|particles. The total amount of sponge growth 
|was relatively small, and the probability of 
an aqueous taint from it very remote. 

| The commensal habit of many of the lower 
janimals who feed by the creation of ciliary 
‘whirlpool currents, has been frequently re- 
ferred to; the weaker current-makers plant- 
ing themselves about the beads of the stronger 
to supply their own nets with what may have 
escaped from the others. The same instinctive 
principle which leads all these to locate them- 
selves most plentifully amongst the stones in 
the rapids of streams, was particularly notice- 
able in promoting their aggregation upon and 
in the neighborhood of the inlet and outlet 
'gates of the reservoirs. The feeble currents 
produced by each can only bring within its 
reach the floating provision from a very lim- 





ited area ; the volume of water poured throy 
these gates brings to them a rich supply 
the numbers and variety of th ; 
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and 
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increase in proportion. 


A large valve bad been removed from 8 


discharging main on the southern side of the 


reservoir hill, a hundred yards or more from 
the opening in the bottom of one of the 
basins, and where all light was Consequentl 
absent. An incrustation, averaging perhaps 
three-eighths of an inch in thickness, y 
the inner surface of this valve, was found to 
be largely composed of the gemmule gnd 
spicules of Meyenia Leidyi ; mingled with 
which were stems of Plumatella, Urnatelig 
and Cordylophora lacustris. The fact that 
all these can thus thrive in absolute darkness 
throws some doubt upon the supposed sensi. 
tiveness of these forms to the presence or 
absence of light, as does also the fact that 
while Paludicella Ehrenbergi is said to seek 
the darkest corners, the speaker found hig 
new species, P. erecta, apparently rejoicing in 
the glare of the full sunlight. 

Of course many otber creatures than those 
above named were casually seen in this con. 
nection; but the former are particularly men. 
tioned as among the most interesting and 
beautiful of those that freely and innocently 
drink of the same cup with ourselves—Zq 
ward Potts,in Proceedings Academy of Natural 
Sciences Philadelphia. 

A Rat Turned “ Lineman.”—The telegraph 
wires in London are not all above ground, a 
is the case here. The main wires are laid 
through the big tunnels in which are laidthe 
gas pipes and sewers. These tunnels are big 
enough for a man to walk through easily. 
The branch pipes, containing the side wires, 
running off from the main line for several 
miles, are much smaller, of course, and the 
workmen must be careful not to lose the 
connections between the larger and smaller 
wires. 

Not long ago, however, some men who 
were repairing one of these lateral wires, 
failed to attach to it a leading line, by whieh 
the wire could be drawn back to its place. 
The blunder seemed to involve great loss, for 
it looked as though the whole side pipe would 
have to be dug up to replace the wire. In 
this dilemma a remarkable step was taken, 
A rat was caught, and around him was tied 
one end of a very fine steel wire. He was 
placed in the pipe, but after running a few 
yards he stopped. Then came another curt 
ous step. A ferret was put in after the rat 
As soon as the rat heard the ferret coming 
behind it, the fine wire began to pay out. It 
was feared that the rat would show fight, 
but it did not; and the complete circuit wa 
made by both rat and ferret. 

When the rat came out at the other end 
of the pipe it was caught, and by meansof 
the fine wire the telegraph wire was drawl 
through. So the rat saved the telegraph 
company a very heavy bill of expense— 
Christian Advocate. 


Items. 


—School Fund in Kansas.—Kansas Yearly Meet 
ing (the Smaller Body), at its session in Te 
month last, appointed two Friends from each Quat 
terly Meeting to receive and invest on behalf of the 
Yearly Meeting all such funds as may come in 
their hands for the education of their children. 
object is, to, establish a permanent fund to romote 
education within the limits of the Yearly Meeting; 
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the principal to be invested in first mortgages on 
real estate, and the interest only to be used. 

— Expenses of Friends Travelling in the Ministry.— 
The British Friend states that at a meeting of the 
[ondon Meeting for Sufferings held in the Twelfth 
gonth last, “a long discussion took place on the 

sent method of defraying the expenses of Ameri- 
can Friends travelling abroad on religious service, 
wd a strong feeling existed that the consideration 
if this subject ought not to be much longer delayed 
sith a view to an alteration.” ‘ 

The same paper mentions that in a recent reli- 
ious visit paid by an English Friend in Ireland, in 
yddition to the attendance of meetings as is usual, 
cial tea meetings were held in different places, 
ster which opportunity was afforded for a Bible- 
rading. Exposition of the views of Friends were 
also given. At one place the public were invited 
a meeting where a paper on Ministry and Wor- 
hip was read. 

However sound the views that may be set forth in 
ach a paper, is there not danger that the practice 
of thus preparing in advance the matter to be spread 
before an audience will gradually modify the views 
of those who indulge in it, as to the true method of 
exercising gospel ministry? We believe there is 
wlid ground for the uneasiness with which many 


to make a saint of the late Rev. John Nepomacene 
Neumann, for eight years Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Philadelphia. He has been dead twenty-four 
years, and lies buried under St. Peter’s Church. He 
cannot, according to the laws of the Roman Catholic 
Church, be enrolled in the catalogue of saints for a 
quarter of a century yet, but his friends have begun 
to collect evidence concerning his godly life. It is 
stated that numerous miracles have already been 
wrought at his tomb. 

Let all who would take St. Paul’s advice, and,} 
while children in malice, be ‘ men in understanding, | 
add to their prayers against unbelief one against| 
superstition.” 

—Crime in Italy.—There are said to be 40,000 
criminals in the Italian prisons, of whom 6,000 are 
murderers. Jealousy causes the death of innumer- 
able men and women; and the violent resentments 
which are indulged on other account leads to the 
commission of many murders. 
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At various times within a few years past 


Friends have regarded the practice of ministers, | {he question has been canvassed, whether the 


who are out on gospel missions, mixing lecturing 
vith their ministering. 


—New Testament in Hebrew.—A translation of the 
New Testament into Hebrew, by Dr. Delitzch, 
seems to be producing a deep impression among the 
Jews in Bessarabia. Six editions have been sold.— 
The Hebrew Christian. 


—Superstition—As instances of this The Christian 
Advocate of lst month 15th, mentions an asylum at 
Denver, Col., where three infants recently died. At 
the coroner’s inquest, it was admitted by the person 
in charge, that “ no physician had been called to at- 
tend the children, and that not even the simplest 
remedies had been applied, as he and his household 
firmly believed in the efficacy of prayer to cure all 
human ills, and it is his belief that when patients 
fie in his institution no human power could have 
saved them. 

By order of the coroner, prominent physicians 
made an autopsy. This showed that one or more of 
the children would have recovered with proper 
medical attention, or even with the care of a com- 
petent nurse. The verdict of the coroner’s jury was: 
‘That the institution is in the hands of a lot of re- 
ligious fanatics, who have been criminally negligent, 
and we recommend that the place be closed.’ 

From Portland, Oregon, the harrowing report 
comes that a well-to-do farmer, a strong believer in 
Spiritualism, imagined that he received an order 
ftom a higher power to kill his infant child. This 
hedid with a hammer. When he had finished, he 
told his wife, who is also a Spiritualist, what he had 
done. He then said that if she would cut her throat 
hewould do the same. Both were found the next 
day half frozen, with their throats cut, but not yet 
dead. Pearson has revived sufficiently to tell these 
facts. He and his wife will probably die. 

From Wheeling, W. Va., comes a telegram that 
great cures have been wrought by a package of 
cement from the walls of Knock Chapel in Ireland. 
A tumor on which a quantity of the cement was 
bound disappeared in a few days. 

On Long Island a man secured the arrest of three 
men, on a charge of burglary, against whom there 
Was no evidence and who easily proved an a/ibi, on 
the ground that he dreamed that they were the 

criminals, 

From Philadelphia come two tales of this sort. 
he first is of a woman who died in Philadelphia 
last week who, with her husband, belonged to a sect 
called the Heavenly Recruits, a part of whose creed 
is that faith cures disease. She was taken very ill, 
and her brother called a doctor. She took medi- 
cine, but concluded that ‘if she expected the Lord 
‘o cure her she must depend upon the Lord alone.’ 
She stopped the medicine, and died. The coronor 
eld an inquest, and returned the verdict, after post- 


mortem examination : ‘She died of inflammation of 


the bowels,’ 
From the same city we hear that it is proposed 


present practice of the Society of Friends of 
regarding as members all those who are born 
|Within the pale of the Society, is the wisest 
course for it to pursue. 
| A sensible article on this subject, written 
|by Thomas Drewry, appeared in The British 
| Friend of 5th month last, in which the ground 
is taken, that the evils complained of as re- 
sulting from birthright membership are really 
the result of the great change which has taken 
place in many parts of the Society in the 
manner of conducting Meetings for Discipline. 
This article says: 

“So long as the fundamental principles of 
the Society and the testimonies arising there- 
\from, remain intact, the-plan of allowing the 
children of members to sit in Meetings for 
Discipline was barmless; but when innova- 
tion set in, the character of these meetings 
underwent an almost radical change. Mem- 
bers by birth, especially the younger portion, 
;were brought forward and greatly encour- 
;aged to take part in the discipline. As might 
be expected, this incursion of nominal mem- 
‘bers into a domain which had hitherto been 
occupied by the consistent and truly exer- 
cised portion of the body, wrought disastrous 
results.” 

One of the earliest documents extant re- 
ispecting the organization of Meetings for Dis- 


\cipline, is dated 1662, signed and probably 
|written by Edward Burrough, on bebalf of 
himself and the other ministers who bad been 


‘jinstrumental in gathering the Society in Lon- 


don. From this itappears that the men’s meet- 
ing for the different services of the Church in 
that city was set up by or at the instance of 
those ministers, and was to “consist of just 
and righteous men, all believing in the Truth, 
and walking in the same,—men of sound prin- 
ciples and judgment in the truth of Christ,—) 
of good and blameless conversation amongst| 
men,—and such that have kept their integrity 
and first principles, and abide in love and 
unity in the Lord among themselves. . . But) 
if any person out of the Truth, and of another} 
spirit, contrary to the faith of Christ professed | 
und practised by Friends, come to the meet-| 
ing, such are not members thereof, but are| 
excluded from having their advice and judg-| 
ment taken in matters of Truth, pertaining| 
to the service of the Lord.” 


of Early Friends, by A. R. Barclay, p. 304.] 


[See Letters, &c.,| 


The principle bere laid down—that the ad- 
ministration of the discipline is to be com- 
mitted to the bands of the faithful and ex- 
perienced members, and that the judgment of 
others is not to be reckoned of equal value, 
but is to be excluded, bas been a ruling prin- 
ciple in our meetings for discipline from that 
time to the present. In the earlier periods 
of our history, the young and inexperienced 
were not expected to attend them, lest the 
more forward might be induced improperly 
to interfere. It was not until they bad given 
evidences of sobriety and interest in the wel- 
fare of the cause, that they were invited to 
attend. A trace of this usage is still discern- 
able in the query addressed to Ministers and 
Elders, whether they encourage such of their 
families to be at meetings for discipline “as 


|are of proper age and suitable deportment.” 


Afterwards it became customary to encour- 


jage the young to come to such meetings, as 
ischools for their training and instruction. 


Those of us who were brought up as birth- 
right members, and were young people 40 or 
50 years ago, can appreciate how strange and 
revolutionary would then have seemed to us 
the idea, that our voicesand sentiments should 
be regarded in opposition to those of the older 
Friends who bad given evidence of their wis- 
dom and love of the Truth. Such should 
still be the feeling. The laying aside of the 
agate om that questions of importance are to 
e settled by ascertaining the mind of Christ ; 
and making this determination, depend on 
the opinion of the majority, without reference 
to their religious standing, is subversive of 
the whole theory of our mode of transacting 
church affairs, and could not be introduced 
into any branch of our Society without a 
radical departure from our principles. 

As originally constituted in 1672, London 
Yearly Meeting consisted of representatives 
appointed by the different cities and counties 
of England and Wales “to advise about the 
managing of the public affairs of Friends 
througbout the nation.” It was also agreed, 
“That as many Friends that labour in the 
Truth [Ministers] as have freedom thereunto, 
may be present at the said General Meeting: 
that all others, except such as are nominated, 
appointed and chosen, be desired to forbear 
to come to the said General Meeting, except 
such Friends as they, when met together, 
shall see meet to admit.” 

Though the attendance of other Friends at 
these annual gatherings gradually came to be 
permitted, and they were allowed to express 
their sentiments on such occasions, yet the 
constitution of London Yearly Meeting was 
not materially changed till the year 1861, 
when it was thrown open to all the members, 
as in the American Yearly Meetings. This 
change was regretted at the time by some of 
its members, who feared, as expressed in the 
Expostulation of our Friend Daniel Pickard, 
that the Meeting would become less of a re- 
ligious and more of a merely popular assem- 
bly; and “that the talkative, unstable part 
in man, which should be silent in the churches, 
will presume to speak therein with increasing 
boldness.” 

The whole policy and mode of government 
of the Society of Friends are designed for and 
adapted to a people who are living in a good 
degree of subjection to the Divine will, and 
in a faithful maintenance of the principles 
we profess. Where the Society is preserved 


lin a living and healthy condition, we believe 
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it will be able to care for its birthright mem- 


bers without loss to itself, and with advan- 
tage tothem. But if it lapses from this state 


no outward arrangements will give it the 
power and efficiency which were due to the 
presence of its Holy Head. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Sratres.—In the U. 8S. Senate, on the 24th 
inst., Senator Edmunds introduced a bill “to prevent 
and punish crimes by means of explosive compounds.” 
The bill was referred to the Judiciary Committee. A 
similar bill was introduced in the House on the 26th. 

A resolution was called up in the Senate on the 26th, 
declaring that “the Senate of the United States has 
heard with indignation and profound sorrow of the at- 
tempt to destroy the House of Parliament and other 
public buildings in London, and hereby expresses its 
horror and detestation of such monstrous crimes against 
civilization.” An amendment “ to cover the idea that 
the explosions imperiled the lives of innocent and un- 
suspecting persons” was accepted, and the resolutions 
passed unanimously, with the single exception of Sena- 
tor Riddleberger of Virginia. 

On the 23rd instant, the chair laid before the Senate 
Senator Vest’s resolution, heretofore offered, to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to ascertain upon 
what terms the Creek and Seminole Indians would sur- 
render their remaining interests in the Oklahoma lands. 
Vest amended the resolution include the 


so as to 


Cherokee Nation in the inquiry. Senator Plumb offered | 


a substituted for Vest’s resolution. ‘The substitute re- 


quests the President to enter as speedily as possible | 


into negotiations with such Indian tribes as may be in 


possession of more lands than enough to give each head | 
of a family 160 acres, with a view to using such surplus | 


lands for actual settlers only. The substitute also re- 
quests the President to act in the matter as speedily as 
possible, and to report to Congress such propositions 
as he may receive. After considerable debate the reso- 
lutions were referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 


During the last month, the value of our exports of| 

. x : eo | 
merchandise amounted to $91,294,810, or about $3,000,- 
This has been exceeded but twice before, | 


000 a day. 
viz., during 12th month, 1880, and 12th month, 1882. 


The value of our imports of merchandise during 12th | 


month, 1884, amounted to only $42,139,304, and was 


less than during any previous month since 7th month, | 


1879. 

Our total exports of merchandise for the 12 months 
which ended 12th mo. 31st, 1884, exceeded the imports 
in value by $120,076,072. 

The Sub-treasury silver vaults at San Francisco “ are 
taxed to their fullest capacity” and the Secretary of the 


Treasury is considering the expediency of removing | 


from them to the new vault in the Treasury Depart- 
ment about $40,000,000 of standard dollars. He is de- 
terred by the expense, which will be about $100,000. 
Congress will be asked to legislate upon the subject. 

It is stated that the elevated railways of New York 
City have carried since their commencement to 12th 
mo. 31st, 1884, 500,844,201 passengers, and only one 
person lost his life after being on board the cars, “‘ and 
even that was due to his own carelessness.” The num- 
ber who were killed from standing on the platforms, is 
not stated. 

The Baltimore Manufacturers’ Record publishes a 
long list of the leading industries which have resumed 
during the last four weeks, the number of hands em- 
ployed by these concerns being about 90,000; “ while it 
is estimated that the number employed by the smaller 
works lately started up and now given in this list is 
fully 10,000, making a total of 100,000 men that have 
gone to work in manufacturing enterprises since Ist mo. 
Ist.” In addition, a large number of miners, “ 10,000 
in one Pennsylvania county alone,” have begun work 
within a few weeks. 

The assessed valuation of Minnesota is now more 
than four hundred million dollars, which is an increase 
of 50 per cent. since 1880. 

The total output of the Lake Superior copper mines 
during 1884, was 43,537 tons. 

An express train of eight cars is valued at $66,700. 
The engine and tender at $10,500; the baggage car at 
$1000; the postal car at $2000; the smoker at $2200 ; 
the two common passenger cars at $3000 each, and three 
palace cars at $165,000 each. 

The Milwaukee Wisconsin says: One afier another 
the flouring mills of Minneapolis are putting in steam 
plants to supplement their water power in times of low 
water, and to substitute that power in times of no water 





at all. The water-power wealth of Minneapolis, as an 
adjunct always to be relied upon, seems to have hope- 
lessly collapsed. Had there been no reckless and 
criminal denudation of forests at the head-waters of the 
Mississippi, it is not in the least probable that this un- 
welcome story would now be toid. 

Heavy rains in Texas have caused additional floods, 
making washouts on many of the railroads, and drown- 
ing thousands of sheep on different ranches. 

A Temperance Convention, attended by about 400 
delegates trom all parts of lowa, met on the 22d inst. 
in Des Moines, to consider measures to secure the better 
enforcement of the Prohibitory law. Resolutions were 
adopted “denouncing the saloons; calling on home, 
school and church to unite against the common enemy ; 
calling for education as to the physical and industrial 
results of intemperance; declaring that political parties 
which desire the support of the prohibitionists must 
take no backward step; calling on the next general as- 
sembly to enact necessary amendments; and on Iowa 
Congressmen to work for National prohibition.” 

A citizens’ mass meeting, on the night of the 22d 
inst., in the Camden, N. J., Court-house, adopted resolu- 
tions condemning the liquor traffic as the greatest 
source of poverty and crime, thanking City Councils 
for waking high Jiquor licenses, and calling upon the 


mayor and police to enforce the ordinances of the city. 


A sharp shock of earthquake occurred at San Fran- 
cisco on the moruing of the 26th instant, at 35 minutes 
past one o'clock. 
shock was felt in the evening. 


The deaths in this city last week numbered 435 which | 


|have been injured. 


No damage was done. Another) 


ForeiGn.—Information has been received jn 
don of an engagement between General Stewart's forces 
in Egypt, and those of the Mahdi. It occurred hear 
the Abu-Klea Wells, about 23 miles from Metemueh 
The English losses are stated at 74 killed and 94 
wounded ; those of the enemy are said to have been 800 
killed. Much apprehension is felt in England in re- 
gard to the subsequent situation of the British trog 

Three serious dynamite explosions occurred in To, 
don on the 24th inst., between 2 and 3 o'clock P.M 
The first was in the Crypt of Westminster Hall cans. 
ing considerable wreckage in the west end of that 
building. The second occurred a few seconds later jn 
the Stranger’s gallery of the House of Commons, 4 
policeman and a constable were seriously, but, it was 
hoped not fatally, injured. The third explosion wag jn 
the Tower. At the moment the famous old buildj 
was crowded with visitors, but their number was greatly 
exaggerated by rumor, causing an intense excitement, 
Up to four o’clock 16 people were officially reported tg 
None of these is said to have sug. 
tained mortal injuries. The attack was made on that 
portion of the building known as the “ White Tower” 
The visitors were moving about in all directions, The 
structure was badly wrecked by the concussion, All 
the injured persons were visitors. All the inmates 
were examined before they were allowed to depart, and 
a man giving the name of Cunningham, was sent to 
White Chapel under a strong suspicion of at least guilty 
knowledge of the occurrence. 

An avalanche has occurred at Metvulles, in the De. 
partment of Hautes Alpes, and crushed a place of wor. 


was 8 more than during the previous week and 11 less|ship in which a number of persons were assembled, 


than during the corresponding period last year. Of the| 


whole number 205 were males and 230 females: 57 
died of consumption ; 37 of pneumonia; 21 of old age ; 
19 of diphtheria; 17 of bronchius; 18 of croup; 20 ot 
convulsions ; 12 of marasmus, and 12 of scarlet fever. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 44’s, 113; 4’s, 122; 3's, 1023; 
currency 6’s, 125 a 1383. 

Cotton was sluggish at 11} cts. for middling uplands. 

Petroleum was quiet but steady at 7} cts. for retined, 
70 Abel test, in burrels, and 8¥ cts. fur do., 110 test, in 
cases, 

Flour and Meal.—Flour was quiet but firm. Sales 
of 250 barrels Pennsylvania family at 3.75 a $3.87}; 
125 barrels do. roller straight, at $4.25; 375 barrels 
Vhio clear, at $4.25 a $4.50; 250 barrels do., straight, 
at $4.75; 125 barrels Indiana, clear, at $4.25; 500 bar- 
rels winter patent, at $5.25 a $5.50 ; 125 barrels Minne- 
sota, clear, at $4 25; 125 barrels do. straight, at $4.75; 
and 250 barrels Minnesota patent at $5.75. Rye flour 
was steady at $3.25 a $3.30 per barrel. Buckwheat 
flour was quiet at $1.75 a $2 per 100 pounds. 

Grain.— Wheat options were dull but unchanged, 
closing as foliows : 90 cts. bid and 90 ets. asked for Ist 
mo., 905 cts. bid and 91 cts. asked for 2nd mo., 92} cts. 
bid and 924 cts. asked for 3rd mo., 94 cts. bid and 94} 
cts. asked for 4th mo., 954 ets. bid and 95} asked for 5th 
mo. Car lots were quiet, as follows: No. 3 red, in ex- 
port elevator, at 85 cts.; No. 2 do. do., fresh at 90 a 90} 
cis.; No. 2 Delaware red in export elevator, at 94 cts. ; 
No. 1 Pennsylvania red, do. do., at 97 cts. Rye was 
quoted at 65 cts. per bushel for No. 2 Pennsylvania. 
Corn.—The closing rates were 504 cts. bid and 51 ets. 
asked fur Ist mo., 49 cts. bid and 49} cts. asked for 
2nd mo., 49 cts. bid and 49} cts. asked for 3rd mo., 49 
cts. bid and 49} cts. asked, for 4th mo., 49 cts. bid and 
50 cts. asked for 5th mo. Car lots were in moderate 
local demand. Sales of 3000 bushels, steamer No. 2 
mixed, track, at 49 cts.; 10,000 do. in export elevator, 
at 49 cts.; 600 bushels, No. 2 white, track, at 51 cts., 
and 600 bushels No. 2 yellow, in Twentieth street ele- 
vator at 50} cts. Oats.—Options were dull but un- 
changed, closing with 39 cts. bid and 41 cts. asked for 
Ist mo.; 373 cts. bid and 38 cts. asked for 2nd mo. ; 374 
cts. bid and 38 cts. asked for 3rd mo. ; 374 cts. bid and 
38 cts. asked for 4th mo., 38 cts. bid and 39 cts. asked 
for dth mo. Car lots were strong, scarce and wanted. 
No. 2 white was about le. higher. 

Hay and Straw Market.—For the week ending Ist 
month 24th, 1885.— Loads of hay, 460; do. straw, 80. 
Average price during week—Prime timothy, 85 a 95 
cts. per 100 lbs. ; mixed, 65 a 80 cts. per 100 ibs. ; straw, 
85 a 95 cts, 

Arrivals of cattle last week : 
11000; hogs, 5300. 

Beet cattle were fairly active at 3 a 6} cts., a decline 
of §c. Fat cows were dull at 3 a 5cts. Milch cows 
were inactive at $30 a $65. Veal calves were inactive 
at 6 a 85 ets, 

Sheep were }c. higher and in fair demand at 2} a 58 
cts. Lambs declined to 34 a 6} cts. 

Hogs were active at 6 a7 cts. 


3eeves, 3500; sheep, 


from the villages destroyed. 


All were buried under the snow, as were also twenty 
men who were working in a marble quarry near by, 
A volunteer force are engaged in digging out the vie 


|tims of the disaster. 


A special despatch from Madrid, dated First month 
21st, says: “ King Alfonso, having completed his tour 
of the provinces which were devastated by earthquakes, 
returned to the capital to-day. He was escorted in 
state to the palace, and was greeted with cheers by 
throngs of people who lined the route of the procession, 
The king looks pale and ill. 

The same day earthquake shocks were felt again at 


|Malaga, Loga, Velez Malaga and Almunecar, Some 


damage was done at the last places mentioned. 

The report that the French troops had been defeated 
at Kelung with a loss of seventy-five killed and wounded 
has been confirmed. 

A despatch from Rome dated Ist mo. 26th, says: 
“The snow-fall on the Italian Alps is the heaviest 
within the memory of man. ‘Terrible accounts arrive 
It is calculated that 8 
far as known 300 lives have been lost through the storms, 

The troops have displayed much heroism in effecting 
rescues.” 

A famine is prevailing in the Governments of Arch- 
angel and Vologda, Russia. 


Teachers’ Association of Friends in Philadelphia, 
will hold a meeting at 820 Cherry street, on Seventh- 
day, 2nd mo. 7th, 1885, at 2 P. M. 

Programme: “ The Study of History with Advanced 
Classes.”—Allen C. Thomas. 

“The Teaching of U. S. History in Preparatory 
Schools.’—Watson W. Dewees. 

“The New Education.” A discussion to be opened 
by John H. Dillingham and Chas. 8. Crosman. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The stage will connect on week days with the 9.08 
train from Broad street. i 

Direct telephone connection with Philadelphia ™ 
West Chester Exchange, No. 85. All telegrams shotl 
be sent to West Chester, whence they will be transmit 
ted to the school by telephone. 


——e 





Diep, at his residence in the township of Athol, 
Prince Edward county, Ontario, 12th month 8th, 1884, 
SrEPHEN W. Harris, in the 66th year of his ages 
member of West Lake Monthly Meeting of Friends 
He suffered much at times for several years, yet he was 
not confined to the house. He bore his sufferings 
patiently, and his friends have the consoling belief that 
his end was peace. Being of a quiet, retiring dispost 


tion, his worth was only known to those most intl 


mately acquainted with him. 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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